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FATHER T ABB'S POEMS. 1 

A great critic has pointed out to us the three estimates 
that can be made of poetry : " The historical estimate, 
the personal estimate, the real estimate," the first two being 
counted fallacious. 

However sectionalism may be allowed to enter into 
politics and finance, into literature, where such a feeling 
would combine for us Southerners the evils of both the his- 
torical and personal estimates, it should not come. 

Political sectionalism has caused great trouble ; financial 
sectionalism is causing great trouble ; literary sectionalism, 
if not so troublesome, is, to say the least, provincial and 
stupid. It is only of late years that the South has allowed 
sectional feeling to enter into her estimate of her own liter- 
ary work. It used to be said by other parts of the country 
that the South did not so much as encourage her writers ; 
that they had to go North for acknowledgment and an 
audience. The answer was that the South held by the 
highest standards, the "real estimate," and that as not only 
no Southerner, but no American had touched that high point, 
the South saw no reason why she should abandon the best 
and come down to the mediocre simply because it was 
American. It was right, this " real estimate," but the dis- 
couragement of the native literature which would have, and 
which now has, grown into something, was a serious mis- 
take. It should at least have been bought. But that the 
sectional or personal estimate should now be allowed to 
enter into our judgment of literature, is the gravest mistake 
that can possibly be made, yet one that is being made, if 
'we may draw conclusions from the indiscriminate praise 
which Southern papers and people are lavishing upon the 
small volume before us. 

It must be said in justice to its author that he has no- 

1 Poems by John B. Tabb. Boston : Copeland & Day, 1895. 
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where appealed to this feeling, there being scarcely a word, 
much less a poem, that shows him to be a Southerner. But 
Tabb is a Southern name, and whether the poet thinks of 
this or not, all his countrymen do, and welcome him accord- 
ingly. With this warm greeting we find no fault, but we 
must not lose ourselves in this righteous affection to the ex- 
tent of forgetting the " real estimate." 

We will take up first the publishers' share of the book. 
It is pretty, if peculiar and a trifle affected. An enticing 
little green volume with gold stripes down the back of it, 
with little spots of poetry printed neatly and clearly in the 
top left hand corner of each square page, and far more 
room for possible notes than there are verses to be noted, 
looks like easy reading, and so makes an inviting com- 
panion for a hammock on a balmy spring day. There is 
far more paper in the book than is necessary ; it almost 
seems a waste of a good thing, for it is good paper, as good: 
as the print and the binding. We should not think so much 
of all the odd pages in the beginning, man}' blank and the 
others with only one or two little things printed on them, if 
when we came at last to the poems they had been placed«a 
little nearer together. The involuntary thought is of April 
Fool's day when one opens a package of innumerable 
wraps, and at last finds only a stone or a chip ! There is a 
sense of waste ; then a wonder if each poem is thought to 
be a gem needing a separate setting. All this un- 
righteous philistinism comes, however, before one begins 
reading and is entirely due to the publisher. 

The book is divided into three parts ; the first contain- 
ing one hundred and sixteen poems, the longest of them 
numbering only thirty-six lines. The second part is made 
up of twenty-eight quatrains, and the third, of nineteen 
sonnets. So that although there are one hundred and 
seventy-two pages devoted to the poetry, the amount of 
work reckoned in verses is very small. 

The poems are full of pretty, delicate fancies, well ex- 
pressed in poetical language, and showing much grace of. 
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though ; but nowhere does the author rise to greatness and 
very seldom does he reach anything higher than pleasing 
conceits. Father Tabb so far, is not a creator, nor is his 
poetry a " criticism of life," nor does he reveal to us the 
divine secret of nature. At best he comes under a second 
definition of the art of poetry — "to imitate, the object 
being pleasure." But he does give pleasure. 

One of the first poems to attract us is called " My Star" — 

" Since that the dewdrop holds the star 
The long night through, 
Perchance the satellite afar 
Reflects the dew. 

" And while thine image in my heart 
Doth steadfast shine ; 
There, haply, in thy heaven apart 
Thou keepest mine." 

It is a pretty fancy well expressed, as are the majority 
of the poems ; for instance — 

THE VOYAGERS. 
" The spring in festival array, 
From Death to Life, from Night to Day, 

Came floating o'er the main ; 
And now with banners brave and bright 
From Life to Death, from Day to Night, 
The autumn drifts again." 



Or 



Or 



THE LAKE. 
" I am a lonely woodland lake : 

The trees that round me grow, 
The glimpse of heaven above me, make 
The sum of all I know. 

"The mirror of their dreams to be 
Alike in shade and shine, 
To clasp in Love's captivity, 

And keep them one — is mine." 

CHILDHOOD. 
" Old Sorrow I shall meet again, 

And Joy, perchance — but never, never, 
Happy Childhood, shall we twain 
See each other's face forever ! 
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" And yet I would not call thee back, 

Dear Childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 

Of Age, should sadden even thee." 

This is, perhaps, with two exceptions, the most serious 
piece of work in the book, as it contains to some extent " a 
criticism of life." But this can be said of very few of the 
one hundred and sixteen little poems to " The Summer 
Wind," "The Butterfly," "The Lark," "The Dayspring," 
" The Half-Ring Moon," and the like, scarce any of them 
numbering more than eight lines. 

We are inevitably reminded of Bourdillon's short poems 
in reading Father Tabb, both in their form and their length ; 
but, as we have said, Father Tabb's thought, as a rule, only 
plays about pretty conceits, while Bourdillon's verse, as 
much as we have read, is serious, and therefore higher 
poetrv. Take for example Bourdillon's little poem called 
"Waiting": 

" When rose leaves in long grasses fall 
To hide their shattered head, 
All tenderly the grasses tall 
Bow down to veil the dead. 

" And there our hearts content to wait 
Still as the grasses lie, 
Till those they love, however late, 
Turn there at last to die." 

There is scarcely anything in the volume before us that 
is as complete or as pathetic as this, and only two things, 
"Father Damien " and the' sonnet called "Homeless" that 
approach another of Bourdillon's short poems, his well- 
known and exquisite " Light " : 

" The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sua. 

" The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done." 
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"If thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
•wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses ? " 
Where will Father Tabb stand when we bring into the field 
the lyrics of the greater poets ? Arnold's " Requiescat," 
Tennyson's " Crossing the Bar," Wordsworth's "A Slum- 
ber Did My Spirit Seal " or " I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud," Browning's "Misconceptions," Landor's quatrain 
"I Strove With None," and Byron, Shelley, Keats? And 
beyond this what do we find? What must we say when we 
leave the moderns and come to Milton and Shakspere? 
Only that these are the standards we must hold up to our 
aspirants for fame ; these are the models we must insist on 
in order to build up at last a literature of which we can be 
proud. 

The short poem is evidently the best form for the ex- 
pression of Father Tabb's thought, for he becomes involved 
by the time he reaches the fifth stanza. Take the poem 
called "The Swallow," which is his longest poem, and 
surely the fifth stanza is involved in construction and ob- 
scure, if not false, in thought. The next longest poem, 
" The Cloud," puzzled us a little on the first reading, but on 
a secoud perusal we decided that a different cloud was 
meant in almost every verse. 

Coming back to the shorter poems, we must protest 
against such subjects as the "Photograph" and the "Pho- 
nograph." These are not poetical subjects any more than 
tin-types or hand-organs, chromos or typewriters ! Recall 
the exquisite poetry to skylarks, to nightingales, by the 
master poets of the favored lands where these are the chief 
song-birds ; then hear our countryman comparing our great 
and exquisite singer, the mocking bird, to a phonograph ! 

Coming on the "Tax-Gatherer," after reading the 
" Phonograph," we wondered what was now going to be 
held up to us as poetry ; would it have anything to do with 
the income tax? Imagine the relief when we found nothing 
more appalling than a bee. 

The strongest of the poems is a quatrain, " Father Dam- 
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ien," which should have come in the second division of the- 
book : 

" O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to thy feet we bring — 
'A leper zv/iite as snow ! ' " 

This is fine, and truly deserves its separate setting. Of 
the quatrains, " Discrepancy " seerns to us to be the best ; 
of the sonnets, the one called " Homeless " and the one 
called " Shadows " must be mentioned, " Homeless " de- 
serving quotation in full : 

" Methinks that if my spirit could behold 
Its earthly habitation void and chill, 
Whence all its time-encircled good and ill 

Expanded to eternity, 't would fold 

Its trembling pinions o'er the bosom cold, 
Recalling there the pulse's wonted thrill, 
And lean, perchance, to catch the echo still 

That erst in life the dream of passion told. 

" How calm the dissolution ! Could she spurn 

Her spouse, so late, and brother? Could she trace 
The strange familiar lineaments, and mark 

The doom of her own writing in the face, 
To find, alas ! no more the vital spark, 

Nor breathe one sigh of pity to return?" 

But when all is said, the culture, the grace, the delicacy 
of touch, the gentle playfulness of these little poems stay 
with us and make us glad that along with Poe, and Timrod, 
and Hayne, and Wilde, and Lanier, Tabb is a Southern 
name. And if what we have said seems carping and 
hypercritical, it must be remembered that in criticising his 
work we have kept in mind only the master poets. 

Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 



